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(expulsion) from Jersey (Marine Terrace Oct. 26, 
1855); of his settling in Guernesey (Hauteville 
House) ; and of the Alien Bill, "qui nous frappe, 
mais les dSshonore" (the English), and which 
came near sending V. H. to America (pp. 50- 
56). Pages 58 ff. will be a welcome supplement 
of information to that offered in the Ollendorff 
edition, on the circumstances of publication and 
the success of the Contemplations and of the first 
volumes of the Legende des siecles. The same is 
true of Les Miserables (p. 159 ff.). We hear of a 
plan made to publish a second volume of the 
Chdtiments (p. 370 ff.). On p. 331 ff. there is 
given the history of Le Bappel (an anti-napoleonic 
paper). Finally, one will find the amusing in- 
formation that V. H. was planning to write an 
encyclopedia Tout pour tons (p. 282) — as if 
genius had time to be accurate. A good sample 
of V. H.'s scholarship is given just a few pages 
further on ; he maintains, in spite of Meurice's 
very wise suggestions, that the last part of the 
word Boulevard comes from varte, vert, "green." 
I cannot close without mentioning the very 
valuable footnotes, with exact dates of events, 
usually so hard to obtain. 

Albert Schinz. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



Del Siglo de Oro, Estudios IAterarios por Blanca 
de lob Rios. Madrid, Bernardo Rodriguez, 
1910. 

The contributions of Dona Blanca de los Rios 
to the biographies of Tirso de Molina and other 
writers of the golden age have long been appre- 
ciated by students of Spanish literature ; but owing 
to her unfortunate habit of publishing the results 
of her investigations in daily newspapers and pop- 
ular journals, she has received less credit abroad 
than is her due. Few of even the best equipped 
foreign libraries contain files of all the periodicals 
to which she has contributed. Consequently, it 
has been very difficult for those outside of Spain 
to control the material she has offered. Fortu- 
nately, most of these fugitive studies have now 
been collected in a single volume which is merely 
the prelude to the long-promised complete biog- 



raphy of her favorite author. Menendez y Pelayo 
prefaces the work with an interesting introduction, 
the more valuable in that it does not consist of 
mere fulsome praise as is too often the case with 
such prologues. While thoroughly sympathetic 
and appreciative of the author's merits, Menendez 
does not gloss over her faults. 

Dona Blanca' s contributions are of two sorts : 
first, the results of her researches in the archives ; 
second, her critical interpretation of the new facts 
she has unearthed. Those dependent upon Cbta- 
relo y Mori for their knowledge of Tirso' s biog- 
raphy would scarcely suspect the extent and im- 
portance of Seflora de los Rios's discoveries. 1 For 
this the author herself may be partly to blame 
because she refrained from publishing the com- 
plete list of her discoveries until the year 1906 
when Cotarelo's second biography was already in 
press. It is obvious that Tirso' s two biographers 
are not working in the most perfect harmony. In 
view of these facts, we may perhaps pardon Dona 
Blanca the very human weakness of criticizing 
Cotarelo for failing to make personal researches 
in the archives, quoting the following statement : 
"The public and private archives which, in these 
latter years, have shown themselves so profuse in 
information relating to other great writers remain 
dumb only in the case of Tirso de Molina." Dona 
Blanca alone has unearthed over thirty important 
documents relating to Tirso, and many more 
throwing light upon his associates, convent life, 
etc. — all this in addition to the important discov- 
eries of Gallardo, Serrano y Sanz, and Perez 
Pastor. 

Dona Blanca' s discoveries are the fruits of many 
years of patient investigation. When in 1885 the 
academy offered a prize for a biography of Tirso, 
the young poet and novelist prevailed over the 
Valladolid professor, Pedro Muflos Pefia, who 
most infelicitously entitled the first chapter of his 
study : Imporibilidad de haeer la biografia de 
Tirso por f alia de datos. Again, it would be un- 
kind to begrudge the author the manifest pleasure 
she takes in recalling this circumstance. Not con- 
tent with these early laurels, Dona Blanca has 

1 Comedias de Tirso de Molina, Discurso preliminar (Ma- 
drid, 1906), Vol. i, pp. xviii, lxxviii. In his previous 
work, Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1893), Cotarelo is a trifle 
more generous in alluding to Seflora de los KIos. 
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been prosecuting her researches in the archives 
for over twenty -five years. Those of Guadalajara, 
Soria, Trujillo, Madrid, Salamanca, Sevilla, and 
Alcala de Henares have been ransacked. The 
results, if not so valuable and sensational as Perez 
Pastor's discoveries relating to Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega (the life of an ecclesiastic was 
naturally less eventful than that of a soldier 
of fortune), are nevertheless extremely interest- 
ing. The long mooted question as to the date of 
Tirso's journey to Santo Domingo has now been 
definitely settled. Documents found in the ar- 
chives of the Indies show that the voyage was 
made in 1616. Others found in Guadalajara 
prove that Tirso was there present in June, 1618. 
Cotarelo, disputing the long accepted date of 1625, 
came near the truth when he designated 1615 as 
the year when this voyage was made, basing his 
conclusions upon an erroneous statement made by 
Tirso in the Deleitar aprovecliando* Fortunately, 
the controversy is now at an end, and one of Fari- 
nelli's arguments for denying Tirso the authorship 
of the Btirlador de Sevilla falls to the ground. 3 
It is most curious to know that a papeleta left by 
Gallardo states the date correctly. It is probable 
that he, too, saw the cidula authorizing the 
voyage. 

Another interesting discovery is a document 
showing the indirect way in which Tirso, while 
Comendador de Trujillo, collected payment for 
three plays which he sold for 300 reals each to 
Josef de Salazar, a Sevillan manager, — a proof 
that he was still, perhaps secretly, writing plays 
in 1629, and disproving Cotarelo' s statement that 
the Mercenarian had given over writing plays at 
that period. 1 It is impossible to discuss Dona 
Blanca's other discoveries in detail. Suffice it to 
say that the various steps in Tellez's ecclesiastical 
preferment may now be more accurately traced 
than formerly, and many another important bio- 
graphical gap has been filled in. Twelve years 
ago she published in La ilustracion espanola y 
americana the supposedly lost birth certificate of 
Lope de Vega. Two years before that, she had 
published in La espafla moderna the results of her 

2 Op. eit., pp. xviiiff. 

8 Farinelli, Don Giovanni, Giornale storico, Vol. xxvn, 
p. 32. 

1 Cotarelo, op. cit., p. xliii. 



investigations in Salamanca in which she brought 
to light interesting discoveries relating to Alarc6n, 
Gongora, Lifian de Riaza, Argensola, etc. These 
articles are reprinted in the present volume.' 

As a diligent investigator of archives, Dofia 
Blanca is deserving of all praise. We admire her 
patient industry and envy her her good fortune. 
As a literary critic she is less happy. Starting 
with the a priori assumption that realism is the 
only true expression of art, she seeks to exalt 
Tirso high above his contemporaries. In doing 
so she has been unjust in her estimate of other 
authors, particularly Lope, Calderon, and Alar- 
c6n. She reverses the process by which German 
romanticism elevated Calder6n. According to 
her, Lope initiates the Spanish drama, Tirso at- 
tains unto its apogee, while Calder6n represents 
nothing more than degeneracy. She can brook 
no rival to her hero. Menendez y Pelayo rebukes 
her for this, while admitting that he, too, in his 
first enthusiasm for Lope de Vega, did Calder6n 
scant justice. He now makes the amende hono- 
rable, characterizes his Calder6n y su teatro as a 
somewhat juvenile production, and feels that he 
dwelt too exclusively upon Calder6n's defects, and 
spoke too little of his merits. The work in ques- 
tion, he says, does not represent his present views. 
A few decades since, it was necessary that criticism 
should hold a brief for both Lope de Vega and 
Tirso de Molina. But the erroneous estimates of 
past generations have been corrected ; there is no 
danger that Lope and Tirso will henceforth fail to 
receive their due. There is greater present need 
of a reaction which will restore to Calder6n some- 
thing of his diminished prestige. The tone of 
Dona Blanca's Atheneum addresses is that of one 
asserting a claim all but universally denied. It is 
what one might have expected in the days of Hart- 
zenbusch. She has forced the note somewhat in 
vindicating an author who now needs no vindi- 
cation. 

Dofia Blanca takes issue with those critics who 
have censured Tirso for his immorality. She is 
probably correct iu thinkhig his work no more 

6 The article J Estudio Cervantes en Salamanca ? Espafla 
moderna, April-May, 1899, aSords a good example of the 
imaginative way in which Dona Blanca often interprets 
her discoveries in the archives. In spite of the ingenuity 
of the article, it has failed to convince. 
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licentious than that of many other authors of the 
age. Study the manuscript borr adores of almost 
any dramatic author of the time and it will be 
found that they contain numerous obscene jokes 
which the censor has carefully stricken out and 
which later editors have also omitted. Is it not 
likely that the works of Tirso, owing perhaps to 
the author's high position in the church, were less 
carefully inspected than those of others ? But it 
is as absurd to make him out a plaster saint as it 
is to suppose him to have been a skirted Don Juan 
and here the author pushes her vindication too far. 
Tellez was doubtless a genial, full-blooded man to 
whom nothing human was alien. He may not, 
like the Archpriest of Hita, have lived the life of 
a picaro, but he was one at heart for all that. 

For one who has devoted over twenty-five years 
to the study of Tirso, Dona Blanca is surprisingly 
ignorant of the relations in which her author stood 
towards his contemporaries. Her studies of other 
writers of the time have been to little purpose. 
She grants him much greater originality than he 
deserves and seems to be utterly unaware of his 
great indebtedness to Lope and the novelists. 
Calder6n is branded as a plagiarist because thir- 
teen of his plays are taken from Tirso' s repertoire. 
This is understating rather than overstating Cal- 
der6n's indebtedness ; but if plagiarism is a crime 
in Calder6n, it ought in fairness to be noted that 
Tirso' s indebtedness to Lope and others was at 
least equally great. It would be easy to make 
out a much longer list of Tirso' s plays inspired by 
the works of other authors. Tirso is credited 
with the invention of many character types that 
go back to Lope and others. Even Don Juan 
Tenorio is not so original a creation as is com- 
monly supposed, as one who has read Farinelli 
ought to have known. One cannot agree with 
Dona Blanca when she maintains that Lope 
painted successful female portraits only after 
Tirso had supplied the models. The weight of 
evidence tends to prove the contrary. Tirso, in 
borrowing, frequently improves ; but as a deline- 
ator of character, Lope, when at his best, was his 
equal as Menendez well shows in the introduction. 

Nevertheless, taken all in all, Tirso' s charac- 
ters are perhaps the most human and lifelike to 
be found in the classic drama of Spain. But is 
this not largely due to the fact that he was more 



than any of his rivals under the influence of the 
novelists ? That realism which Seflora de los Rios 
so passionately admires found better expression in 
the novel than on the stage ; but not a hint is 
offered that Tirso drew any inspiration from this 
genre. Both Lope and Tirso drew freely from 
Italian novelle, but Tirso was more influenced by 
Cervantes, his "Spanish Boccaccio," and the 
romances of roguery. 

Dona Blanca' s attitude is too exclusively that 
of an attorney pleading a case. She will admit 
no scrap of evidence tending to minimize the high 
degree of originality which she attributes to the 
principal object of her studies. It is to be hoped 
that in her forthcoming book she will go to more 
pains to give Tirso his proper historical setting, to 
trace the influences he underwent, and to show 
how he in turn influenced others. Much remains 
to be done in the study of Tirso' s sources. 

The most valuable portion of the present work 
is the Biografla documentada in which the author 
records the results of her researches in the ar- 
chives. The great value of these discoveries far 
outweigh any fault that may be found with the 
rest of the volume ; for these faults spring from 
that same enthusiasm which has held her steadily 
to her task for a quarter of a century. 
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in 4°, lxviii-340 pp. 

n. G. Millakdet, Petit Atlas linguistique d'une 
rtgion des Landes, Toulouse, Privat, 1910, in 
8°, lxiv-428 pp. et une carte. (Bibliotheque 
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III. G. Millakdet, Etudes de dialectologie Ian- 
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H n'existe pas — que je sache — en France ni 
ailleurs de region dont les parlers populaires, 
anciens et actuels, aient 6t6 explores avec autant 
de conscience et de methodique precision que le 



